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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man . 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Tuvs, born alike, from virtue first began 
The diff’rence that distinguished man from man : 
He claimed no title from descent of blood; 
But that which made him noble made him good. 
bts — Dryden. 


* Nor must we childishly feel contempt for the 
study of the lower animals, since in all nature's 
work there is something wonderiul. And if any 
one thinks the study of other animals despicable, 
~* must despise the study of his own nature ” — 


Christianity. 


“ Christianity has revolutionized the whole 
structure of society, and formed manners and 
customs and habits of thought. It has taught us 
that humanity, made in the image of God, is 
sacred, and that, belonging to man as the creature 
of God, there are iaalientble rights which ma 
not be trampled upon. It has given a new signifi- 
cance to the idea of duty. This it has taken out 
of the exclusive possession of the philosopic, and 
the resolute by nature, and bestowed upon the 
humblest soul whose hard lot is cheered by hea- 
venward aspiration and borne unmurmuringly for 
the sake of Christ. It has vivified and ennobled 
religious faith by giving a revelation of God at 
once human and removed from the weakness of 
humanity, and has thus shed a sanctifying influ- 
~ ence over the intellect and heart of man. It has 
fused together the various elements of the bod 
= and made a true national life a reality ; it 

trained and strengthened public opinion, 
marked out the course of legislation, and defined 
the limits of government.” — Scotch Sermons. 


Life. 


Life is everywhere. Nature lives, eve’ re is 
bursting with life, every death is only a my Cott 
every grave a cradle And of this we know so 
little, think so little! Around us, above us, be- 
neath us, the great mystic drama of creation is 
being enacted, and we will not even consent to be 
Spectators. Unless animals are obviously useful, 
or obviously hurtful to us, we disregard them. 
Yet they are not alien, but akin. The life that 
stirs within us, stirs within them. We are all 
“ parts of one transcendent whole.” ‘The scales 
fall from our eyes when we think of this; it is as 
if a new sense been vouchsafed to us; and we 
learn to look at nature with a more intimate and 
personal love. — Studies in Animal Life. 


Progress. 

When you have reached the rich profusion of 
summer, the tender grace of the vernal woods is 
a thing that is gone; when you gather the fruit, 
the gay blossom has passed away. And each suc- 
cessive phase of the living organism as it passes 
from the embryo to the full-grown frame of man- 
hood, is the vital result of all that has been. The 
past lives in it, —it could not be what it now is 
but for the past; but nothing of that past remains 
as it was; it does remain, but it remains as ab- 
sorbed, transformed, worked up into the very 
essence of a new and nobler being. The unity of 
the fully developed life gathers up into it; not by 
juxtaposition or accumulation, but in a far deeper 
way, the concentrated results of its whole bygone 
history Thus, the nobleness of imperfect life lies 
in its very imperfection. It is greater than even 
the most complete and finished of material things, 
because it is full of yet unfulfilled promise, because 
the possibilities of an ever-advancing progress are 
concealed in it, because it contains in it the prom- 
ise and prophecy of a future, without which it can- 
not be made perfect.”—Scotch Sermons, Dr. Catrd. 


Animals and Painters. 


“ And first of the animals which have had more 
influence over the human soul, in its modern life, 
than ever Apis or the crocodile had over Egyptian 
—the dog and horse. I stated, in speaking of 
Venetian religion, that the Venetians always in- 
troduced the dog as a contrast to the high aspects 
of humanity. They do this, not because they con- 
sider him the basest of animals, but the highest 
— the connecting link between men and animals; 
in whom the lower forms of really human feeling 
may be best exemplified, such as conceit, gluttony, 
indolence, pownaee But they saw the noble 
qualities of the dog, too; all his patience, love, 


. and faithfulness; therefore, Veronese, hard as he 
‘is often on lap-dogs, has painted one great heroic 


poem on the ry 
“In that of the Magdalen (at Turin) a noble 
iece of by-meaning is brought out by a dog’s 
elp. On one side is the principal figure, the 

Mary washing Christ’s feet; on the other, a dog 

has just come out from beneath the table (the dog 

under the table eating of the crumbs), and in 
doing so, has touched the robe of one of the Phar- 
isees, thus making it unclean. The Pharisee 


thers up his robe in a passion, and shows th®. 


em of it to a bystander, pointing to the dog at 
the same time. 


. 


“In the Supper at Emmaus, the dog’s affec- 
tion is, however, fully dwelt upon. Veronese’s 
own two little daughters are playing on the hither 
side of the table, with a great wolf-hound, larger 
than either of them. One with her head down, 
nearly touching his nose, is talking to him, — ask- 
ing him questions it seems, nearly pushing him 
over at the same time: — the other, raising her 
eyes, half archly, half dreamily, — some far-away 
thought coming over her, — leans against him on 
the other side, propping him with her little hand, 
laid slightly on his neck He, all passive, and 
glad at heart, yielding himself to the pushing or 
sustaining hand, looks earnestly into the face of 
the child close to his; would answer her with the 
ag of a senator, if so it might be: — can only 
ook at her, and love her.”— Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, Vol. 5, pp. 270, 271. 


Geist’s Grave. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Four years! —and didst thou stay above 
The ground, which hides thee now, but four? 
And all that life, and all that love, 
Were erowded, Geist! into no more? 


Only four years those winning ways, 
Which make me for thy presence yearn, 
Call’d us to pet thee or to praise, 

Dear little friend! at every turn? 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 

Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man? 

That liquid, melancholy eye. 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry,* 

The sense of tears in mortal things — 
That steadfast, mournful strain, consvled 
By spirits gloriously gay, 

And temper of heroic mould — 

What, was four years their whole short day ? 
Yes, only four! —and not the course 

Of all the centuries yet to come, 

And not the infinite resource 

Of Nature, with her countless sum 

Of figures, with her fulness vast 

Of new creation evermore, 

Can ever quite repeat the past, 

Or just thy little self restore. 


* Sunt lacrime rerum. 
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Stern law of every mortal lot! 

Which man, proud man, finds bard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 

Of second life I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to go, 
On us, who stood despondent by, 

A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 


Yet would we keep thee in our heart —~ 
Would fix our favorite on the scene, 
Nor let thee utterly depart 

And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there rise these lines of verse 

On lips that rarely form them now; 

While to each other we rehearse : 

Such ways, such arts, such looks hadst thou! 


We stroke thy broad, brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair, 

We greet thee by the window-pane, 

We hear thy scuffle on the stair; 


We see the flaps of thy large ears 
Quick raised to ask which way we go; 
Crossing the frozen lake, appears 

Thy small black figure on the snow! 


Nor to us only art thou dear 

Who mourn thee in thine English home; 
Thou hast thine absent master’s tear, 
Dropt by the far Australian foam. 


Thy memory lasts both here and there, 
And thou shalt live as long as we. 

And after that — thou dost not care! 
In us was all the world to thee. 


Yet fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond our own 

We strive to carry down thy name, 
By mounded turf, and graven stone. 


We lay thee, close within our reach, 

Here, where the grass is smooth and warm, 
Between the holly and the beech, 

Where oft we watch’d thy couchant form, 


Asleep, yet lending half an ear 

To travellers on the Portsmouth road — 
There choose we thee, O guardian dear, 
Mark’d with a stone, thy last abode! 


Then some, who through this garden pass, 
When we too, like thyself, are clay, 

Shall see thy grave upon the grass, 

And stop before the stone, and say :— 


People who lived here long ago 
Did by this stone, it seems, intend 
To name for future times to know 
The dachs-hound, Geist, their little friend. 
— Fortnightly Review. 
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The British Parliament. 
ImporTANT INQUIRIES MADE IN Botu BRANCHES. 


Lonpon, Feb. 8, 1881. Iu the House of Com- 
mons, to-day, Mr. Mundella, vice-president of the 
council, replying to a question as to alleged cru- 
elties practised upon cattle brought across the 
Atlantic, especially from Boston, said the matter 
was receiving the anxious consideration of the 
privy council, and that he, for some time, had been 
in Communication with the board of trade, with 
the view of providing a measure to minimize the 
evil referred to. It was, he said, only right to add 
that a great majority of the cattle landed from 
America were in such a condition that it had been 
said they looked as though they were just from the 
farm. — Herald. 


or 


“Defer not charities till death; for certainly if 
a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather 
liberal of another man’s wealth than of his own.” 

Bacon. 


The City Pound or Dog Shelter of Philadelphia, 
Report oF Mrs. C. E. Wuite, BY Request oF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Extract from the Report of the Committee on Leg- 
tslation, presented by Mr. Fery @Esclands, and 
approved by the International Congress of the 
Societies for the Protection of Animals, in ts 
session of the 3d of July, 1880. 


“The Committee begs to express the wish that 
all the Societies for the Protection of Animals, fol- 
lowing the example of the Women’s Society of 
Philadelpbia, will try to obtain permission from 
the municipal authorities to have the Pounds 
placed under their charge, particularly those which 
are destined for dogs. 

“The ‘ Women’s Branch, of Philadelphia, is in- 
vited to send to all the other socicties an article 
containing the history, the different plans of action, 
the receipts and the expenses of the Philadelphia 
Pound. 

“It is much to be desired that every Society 
publishing a newspaper shall insert therein this 
article, so that it may arrive at the knowledge of 
the authorities, in order to correspond with the 
wish expressed by the Brussels Congress of July, 
1880.” 


The members of the “ Women’s Branch ” of the 
“ Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals,” would respectfully suggest to all 
the other Societies for the Protection of Animals, 
throughout the world, to obtain, if possible, from 
the municipal government of the city in which 
they live, permission to attend to the taking up 
and killing of the dogs found running at large, 
provided that the law requires this to be done, and 
for the purpose of aiding all such associations by 
their experience, the members of the “ Women’s 
Branch” propose to give a sketch of their work in 
this respect. 

Eleven years ago, soon after the formation of 
the “ Women’s Branch,” the Executive Committee 
of that Society, finding that the taking up and 
killing of the dogs running unmuzzled in the 
streets, which was required by the city laws, and 
was in the hands of city officials, was attended 
with circumstances of the most revolting cruelty, 
and becoming firmly convinced that it would 
never be humanel p Mg so long as it was per- 
formed by men who worked for money alone, and 
who took no interest whatever in the animals 
which came under their charge, applied to the 
City Councils of Philadelphia, desiring that this 
matter of the taking up of the dogs, might be put 
into their hands, and promising if their request 
was granted to perform the work as faithfully and 
conscientiously as possible! After a long delay 
their petition was granted, and the city transferred 
to them the sum of three thousand dollars, which 
was appropriated annually for this work, and at 
the same time gave them a piece of land in the 
outskirts of the city, on which to erect a building 
suitable for their purpose. An inexpensive house 
was then built, containing a sufficient number of 
rooms to accommodate the family of the Superin- 
tendent of the “ City Pound,” or “ Dog Shelter,” 
as it was named, and the two apartments which 
are necessary for asphyxiating purposes. Two 
large yards were also prepared, one tor the male 
and the other for the female dogs, bordered by 
high fences, and in which a large number of ken- 
nels were built, so that each dog might have one 
to himself if he wished. Grapevines were also 
planted and made to run over arbors or trellises 
to afford a shade during the extreme heat of sum- 
mer. Troughs were put up in different parts of 
the yards to furnish the dogs with water, and lon 
tables or stands under shelter, on which their foo 
could be placed. The manner of catching and 
keeping and killing the dogs was entirely changed 
after it came into the hands of the * Women’s 
Branch” In place of the barbarous lasso for- 
merly in use, which choked a dog as soon as he 
was caught, and in which condition he was fre- 
quently dragged some distance, nets were substi- 
tuted, which do not generally cause the animal 


any pain. The wagon in which the dogs were 
conveyed to the Pound was provided with springs, 
and divided into two compartments, so as to sep- 
arate the large from the small dogs, the latter 
being sometimes much injured by the attacks of 
their larger comrades. The plan was adopted of 
keeping every dog a week, whenever it was prac- 
ticable, in order to afford the owner, if he had any, 
full opportunity to redeem him. During that time 
the dogs were kindly treated, and fed twice a day, 
the food being ordinarily some cheap kind of meat 
boiled together with Indian meal in the proportion 
of half to half. At the end of the week, if not 


yedeemed, they were killed by means of carbonic 


acid gas. The method adopted at that time has 
been since pursued in most respects, except that 
the carbonic acid gas has been changed to carbon- 
ous oxide, which scientific men have decided to be 
an easier form of death. The money received for 
the redemption of the dogs is all returned to the 
city, and amounts to more than a thousand dollars 
ayear. The exact process of killing by means of 
carbonous oxide gas, and a description of the 
asphyxiating room is published in connection with 
the annual report of the “ Women’s Branch,” and 
will be sent to any one making an application for 
it. It is better to familiarize the dogs with the 
asphyxiating room, by inducing them to enter it 
frequently, and placing food there for them, so 
that they may not suffer from the apprehension 
which is caused to so intelligent an animal hy 
being confined in a strange place. In the cases 
where they are sick at the time they are taken up, 
or have pups, milk is given to them, in place of 
the usual food, as much as possible It would not 
be correct to give the impression that all the do 
not redeemed by their owners are killed. At the 
time that this matter came into the hands of the 
“ Women’s Branch” either a direct or implied 
permission was given to the President, of preserv- 
ing a few of the dogs that were calculated to be 
useful, either on account of their great intelli- 
gence, or from the possession of valuable proper- 
ties, such as being good watch or hunting dogs. 
All such animals are kept alive, and are gener- 
ally sold when it can be ascertained that they are 
likely to have good homes, but in all such cases 
two dollars, which is the amount of the redemp- 
tion fee, is paid to the city. 1t is worthy of note 
also that in cases where the owners of dogs are 
poor, and are very much attached to their favorites 
and anxious to redeem them but have not the 
money, the “ Women’s Branch” invariable aids 
them by paying a portion or all of the redemption 
fee out of its own treasury. Occasionally, when 
the circumstances seem to render it justifiable, 
such as where a dog aids his master to gain a liv- 
ing for his family, or where he is the guide of a 
blind man, he is returned without a redemption 
fee The Superintendent of the Pound or Dog 
Shelter invariably accompanies the men who take 
up the dugs, to see that they are guilty of no un- 
Sneereey cruelty in the performance of their 
work. 

The average number of dogs taken to the Pound 
in a year is about three thousand, Of these, two 
thousand three hundred are killed, and their bod- 
ies sold after death to be used for various purposes 
of trade. About six hundred are redeemed, thus 
enabling the Superintendent to return to the city 
twelve hundred dollars of redemption money. — - 

The support of each dog averages a cent and a 
quarter a day, exclusive of the milk, which, as 
before stated, is sometimes given. There are five 
men employed in connection with the Pound ; viz., 
the Superintendent, Assistant, and three dog- 
catchers. Occasionally it is necessary to have a 
man for two or three days, to assist in extra 
work. 

The salary of the Superintendent is $650 a year, 
in addition to which he has his house rent free, 
and enough land for a vegetable garden; that of 
the Assistant $540; that of the three dog-catchers 
$72150. The total expenses of the Pound are 


about $2900, this including the support of the 
horse which is kept for drawing the dog-wagon. 
In addition to the Superintendent, four police 
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officers accompany the dog-catchers, this being 
rendered sometimes necessary by the turbulent 
character of the people whose animals are taken 
up, and the resistance that they make. 

The Pound is under the direction of a Commit- 
tee of the “* Women’s Branch.” The members of 
this Committee visit it and have the entire control 
and management of the institution, consulting 
with the Superintendent as to the advisability of 
any changes or reforms that he or they may con- 
sider desirable. The Chairman of this Committee 
pays the employees, and another member of the 

mmittee acts as treasurer, keeping all the ac- 
counts. 


In the hope that other Societies may follow the 
example of the “ Women’s Branch,” of Philadel- 
phia, and by this means be able to ameliorate 
some of the sufferings of one of the noblest of 
animals, this statement is drawn up and respect- 
fully submitted to all kindred organizations, by 

CAROLINE E. WHITE, 
President of “ Women’s Branch.” 
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Report of the International Congress of Societies for 
the Protection of Animals, 
HELp aT BrvussEts, 1-3, 1880. 

Forty-five Societies have joined the “ Union for 
the Protection of Animals” founded at the Con- 
gress of 1878, and others are expected soon to 
join. Of these forty-five, six are from the United 
States; viz, New York, Boston, Portsmouth, San 
Francisco, Augusta and Poughkeepsie. 

Among the publications of the different socie- 
ties, the three following were especially mentioned 
as models: “Our Dumb Animals,” of Boston; 
“The Animal World,” of London; “ Androclus,” 
of Dresden. 

Drinking-fountains for horses and other animals 
should be put up in all great cities everywhere in 
the world. 

Blinders and check-reins for horses should be 
abolished as much as possible. 

The highest eulogy was paid to Mrs. White of 
Philadelphia, as the founder of the home for lost 
dogs in that city. 

It was voted that dogs should be kept a week 
before they are killed. 

For slaughtering animals the Congress recom- 
mends the Bruneau mask and the Siegmund ball 
and mask used in Switzerland. 

John Colam of the Royal British Society offered 
a prize of $50.00 for the best manual, for children, 
on everything that concerns the protection of ani- 
mals and kindness to them. 

The advantage of having cuts in the publica- 
tions was acknowledged, but inhuman represen- 
tations were deprecated. 

It is earnestly to be desired that all American 
Societies that have not already done so shall 
without delay send in their adhesion to the 
“Union Protectrice des Animaux,” or Union for 
the Protection of Animals. The proper person to 
address for this is Colonel Féry d’Esclands, Vice- 
President of the Paris society. N. A. 
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[Translated for Our Dumb Animals.] 
Paris. 
To the Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals, 96 Tremont St., Boston : 

Mr. SECRETARY,— It was with real pleasure 
that I received your letter, telling me of my nom- 
ination as an honorary member of your excellent 
society. 

Please be my interpreter among your directors, 
and convey to them my appreciative and respect- 
ful thanks for the honor conferred upon me. 


‘It is a reward which I value very highly, and it 
will still further encourage me in those efforts, 
which I have always made, to lessen and shorten 
the sufferings of animals destined for human con- 
sumption. 

I have the honor, Mr. Secretary, of preening 
to you the expression of my gratitude and my 
(very devoted) feelings. 

F. BRUNEAU, 
Member of the Executive Com. of the Paris Protective Soc’y. 


Pigeon Shooting — Caution. 

The Delaware S. P. C. A. have reason to be- 
lieve that on more than one occasion small bodies 
of men have, in a secret manner, so as to escape 
the notice of the police, engaged in shooting 
pigeons. 

atches for shooting pigeons were considered 
so cruel that the Legislature of Delaware passed 
an act, with heavy penalties, against the practice, 
many years before the establishing of the Dela- 
ware 8S. P. C. A., and now that the ingenious and 
innocent practice of shooting at glass balls has 
been established, it is doubly cruel to kill and 
mutilate the innocent pigeons. ; 

The object of our society is to educate the pub- 
lic to more thoughtful and kindly feelings for the 
me animals which cannot speak for themselves. 

‘herefore, we wish to give notice to all persons 
who may think of engaging in the degrading and 
cruel practice of shooting at pigeon matches, that 
they will be prosecuted, if detected, to the full 
extent of the law, and the Delaware §S. P.C. A. 
now offers a liberal reward for the detection and 
conviction of the culprits. 

” By order of the managers of the Delaware S. 
EDWARD BrINGHURST, President. 
Attest: AusTIN HARRINGTON, Secretary. 


Vivisection. 
To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals: 


I hope that the influence of your Society will be 
exerted to oppose vivisection by educating the 
public mind and enlightening the public con- 
science. This can be done without violence, by 
making conspicuous the opinions of great scientific 
men that no adequate proof exists of benefit to 
science by these cruel experiments and that if 
any doubt remains on the subject the burden of 
proof should rest upon those who seek the amelio- 
ration of og dor evils by outraging the natural 
instincts of humanity and hardening the heart to 
the claim of dumb animals on the protection 
and tenderness of rational beings. What sort of 
men and women will the coming generation pre- 
sent, if the children of to-day are made to accept 
as truth the right, nay the duty as is claimed, 
of tormenting helpless animals—the pets and 
darlings of the household,—for a possible ad- 
vancement of science? This is no sentimentality. 
Our beneficient Father gave the earth and its bless- 
ings alike to the rational and irrational] beings, 
and surely never could have designed that we 
should torment one part of his creation for a pos- 
sible benefit to the other part. Let us persist in 
calling on the vivisectionists to prove their whole 
case or abandon their demoralizing practice. 


>> 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Free Birds in California. 

I visited California in 1876, and daily passed 
between San Francisco and Oakland on the im- 
mense ferry-boats which connect the two places, 
From the Oakland shore a railway bridge two or 
three miles long extends out to the ferry- slip, 
at tide water, and for fully half the way, on each 
side of the cars, are multitudes, myriads of water- 
fowl, swimming along in the most charming free- 
dom, or diving for mussels on the flats. They 
show no fear of the cars, and cast up their eyes at 
the passengers as if challenging notice. They 
seem to fully understand all about the law which 
protects them, and probably laugh among them- 
selves if they distinguish a Bostonian among the 


passengers, who is thinking, “If I only had a 
gun!” The law prohibits the shooting of birds 
within the limits of San Francisco, but once on a 
visit to the seal rocks, where the wish for a gun is 
often expressed by eastern people, a professor of 
the rifle, but not of mercy, shot a beautiful gall 
that hovered quite near, and dropped it with a 
broken wing upon the sand. It was a cruel act 
amid that peaceful scene, and the offender was 
condemned by his party in unmeasured terms, 
unrestrained even by hospitable politeness. Even 
the coarse driver, who got down from his box to 
ut the poor thing out of its misery, could not 
eep back the remark that it was an “ infernal 
shame.” The freedom of the birds was a charm- 
iag feature of San Francisco civilization, and in 
this freedom the huge seals at the “ Cliff” were 
sharers, as they sported within gun-shot, or lay 
upon the rocks to dry after their deep-sea bathing. 
While riding from Vallejo (Mare Island) to 
Benicia we made a detour of several miles to visit 
some sulphur springs that were a great place ot 
resort in summer, and approaching the entrance 
to the grounds, we saw over the gate: “ No shoot- 
ing allowed on these grounds!” The birds had 
not attracted our attention on our way thither, but 
from the moment of our entrance upon that do- 
main they seemed to throng everywhere. Their 
singing was continuous, and one California linnet 
—u handsome little fellow — took it upon him to 
welcome us. He would perch himself upon the 
fence a few rods from us and pour forth a song of 
sweetest and loudest notes until we were quite 
near him, and then he would start ahead, still 
singing, and await our approach. He continued 
this the whole way from the entrance to the spring, 
and seemed to be in an geen | of enjoyment. 
These little creatures knew nothing of that in- 
scription over the gate, but they instinctively knew 
they were free from danger from not having 
been exposed to it, and felt that their security lay 
within the enclosure as well as if they had rea- 
soned it out. That little linnet knew it and was 
singing it to us all the while 
Brevity of communication, I know, is very desir- 
able with you, and therefore with one more inci- 
dent I will close. <A party of us went to visit the 
Calaveras grove of big trees. This was just as 
the winter was breaking up. The snow yet lay in 
huge drifts upon the ground, worn thin here and 
there by the warm atmosphere, and in spots where 
the earth appeared flowers had begun to bloom, 
which presented a strange but cheerful aspect. I 
was unable, from lameness, to accompany my com- 
panions into the heart of the grove, but remained 
alone to wonder at and admire enough to give me 
food for thought during a life-time. As I stood, 
I was startled and delighted by the voices of what 
seemed myriads of choiring birds in the tree-tops 
three hundred feet above my head. It seemed to 
give in song the kaleidoscopic effect of the carpet 
flowers of the California plains in spring, incon- 
gr but exquisite in harmonious combination. 
could see none of the singers; they were like 
the hidden choir of a cathedral; their song came 
down through the branches and all its sweetness 
seemed for me, as I stood there in my solitude to 
enjoy it, in which I felt that I had gained more 
than lost by my isolation. Birds have no fears 
here, even though there should be no written law 
to protect them. It is a higher law that they 
depend upon. I never shall forget that morning 
under the big trees, and the glorious concert that 
rewarded my exclusive hearing. I did not even 
wish that I had a gun. 
B. P. SHILLABER. 


Accidentally Shot while Hunting. 


WaREHAM, Feb. 5, 1881. Walter Blackwell, 
about 20 years old, a resident of West Sandwich, 
left home early yesterday morning, witli a dog and 
gun, for rabbit hunting. Late in the day, not 
returning, search was made, and in the evening 
his dead body was found. Near by sat the sports- 
man’s faith{ul dog, who had to be killed, as he 
would allow no one to approach the body.— Sun-. 
day Herald, Feb. 6. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, March, i881. 


Our March Paper. 

We give an engraving of Landseer’s “ The High- 
land Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” as one eminently 
appropriate for such a paper as ours. 

Mrs. White’s report of the Dogs’ Home at Phil- 
adelphia, to the International Congress was so 
much valued that the Congress voted to ask its 
insertion in every paper devoted to Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It would, 
however, deserve insertion had no such request 
been named. 

Mr. Shillaber’s article upon the “ Free Birds of 
California,” is most welcome. 

The Circular of the Judges on the cattle car 
shows how laborious a duty its faithful chairman 
has on his hands; and the duty could not have 
been more wisely placed. 

Mr. Appleton’s article on the check-rein, and 
a brief notice of an early friend of our cause 
before our Society existed, under the title,“ Honor 
to whom Honor,” will repay attention. 

Matthew Arnold’s new poem on “Geist’s Grave,” 
is another addition of permanent value to the 
growing literature, in recognition of animal fi- 
delity. 

We ask attention to the article on “Winter 
Shoeing.” 


44> 


Remember, 

That no word was ever spoken, or any act done 
in behalf of an abused animal, that did not con- 
cern and have in view the correction and eleva- 
tion of some human being. It is man only who 
is guilty of cruelty; it is man only who needs 
reformation and our work will be finished when 
man becomes just to the lower creation. While, 
then, we aim to protect from cruel treatment all 
animals, the first step to that end is the education 
of man by moral influence and by law. 


OvuR HEARTY THANKS are due to Mrs. C. E. 
White of Philadelphia for a copy of the law of 
the Council of that city in regard to the Dog's 
Home there. 


Mr. Angell at Washington and Wilmington. 

We have reports of an excellent meeting of the 
Delaware Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, held for the purpose of hearing Mr. 
Angell. Much interest was manifested and our 
good friends there must be strengthened by it. 

Mr. Angell enjoyed the hearty hospitality of 
President Bringhurst and his family, while there. 
Several meetings, private and public, have been 
held at Washington to revive the society, and Mr. 
Angell is delivering addresses on successive Sun- 
days in various churches there A reorganiza- 
tion has begun, with Judge McArthur, President, 
Gen. L. P. Graham, First Vice-President, Lewis 
J. Davis, Treasurer and Geo. L Douglas, Secretary. 
The Washington climate, in spite of its excep- 
tional severity this winter, has proved favorable 
to the health of Mr. Angell. Mrs. Angell is with 
her husband at Washington and is efficiently help- 
ing him. Mr. A. is also deeply interested in all 
attempts to secure purer human food, as our read- 
ers know. He has been before several committees 
of Congress in order to secure legislation on the 
subject, and he is hopeful of a successful issue. 


New Legislation this Winter. 

Onur Directors are agreed in asking, first, that the 
law of our State shall be so changed that a Dog’s 
Home may be kept in any town or city in which 
a sufficient interest exists to maintain one. The 
present law permits dogs to be taken legally, but 
only to kill them, and also that licenses must be 
had in order to protect the life of a dog any- 
where in the State; so that stray dogs could not 
be kept even in a Home, without a license. Of 
course no refuge would exist without the sanction 
of local authority, nor without every precaution 
consistent with the purpose of the institution. 

We need a law also in order that seriously dis- 
eased and disabled animals may be appraised by 
disinterested persons on request of persons author- 
ized that the pecuniary responsibility may be 
known which is assumed by the society if it shall 
humanely kill them. The protection of young 
calves against being sent without their mothers to 
market before they can eat hay, is an iniquity which 
ought no longer to exist. They are often nowstarved 
to death before reaching the butcher! If our legis- 
lators can be made to understand all the facts on 
each of these subjects, our Society will not ask in 
vain for the necessary legislation. Will the friends 
in both branches give these subjects their personal 
attention ? 


Law against 

An order looking to the repeal of this law was 
followed by an expression of disapproval by 
the press to an extent rarely known. We be- 
lieve the attempt will strengthen the hold of the 
law upon the public conscience ; but we ASK THE 
FRIENDS OF THE LAW IN EVERY TOWN TO COM- 
MUNICATE WITH THEIR REPRESENTATIVES AND 
SENATORS ON THE SUBJECT, in order that they 
may know their constituents are interested in its 
preservation. We copy from several of our Bos- 
ton papers : — 

“During the session of 1879 the legislature 
passed an ‘act to suppress and 
similar sports.’ This was done after full discus- 
sion in both branches and in the press. That it 
was in the line of the wise and humane legisla- 
tion which had already abolished dog and cock 
fighting and had forbidden cruelty in the treat- 
ment of all animals, is too obvious for argument. 
That it was also in harmony with the public sen- 
timent of the State was shown by universal ac- 
quiescence and by the suppression of pigeon-shoot- 
ing from the hour it went into effect. If there has 
been any public demand for its repeal from any 
quarter of the State, such demand has escaped our 
notice. Not only did the statute fulfil its popes 
here, but the States of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island followed the example of Massachusetts. 
In the face of all this an order has been intro- 
duced into the present legislature by one of the 
Boston members to consider its repeal or amend- 
ment. The committee to which it has been re- 
ferred will hardly, we think, be a party to such a 
step backward. Nor will the legislature again 
give the sanction of law to a practice which has 
no defence. At the same time the fact of such an 
order should be known to the humane men and 
women throughout the State, in order that they 
may advise their representatives and senators 
what they think about it, and so strengthen legis- 
lators to end very early this untimely attempt.” — 
Advertiser, Feb. 9. 


“ We notice that an attempt has been made to 
secure a repeal by the legislature of the act of 
1879 ‘to suppress pigeon-shooting and similiar 
sports.’ Of course this act does not refer to 


pigeon-hunting through the buckwheat fields of 
the State during early autumn, but is intended 


to prevent the shooting of imprisoned pigeons, or 
other birds from traps, a so-called sport which has 
nothing to recommend it and much to condemn it, 
It is using a living mark instead of a lifeless one, 
the only possible superority of the former bein 
its capacity for suffering, and it is only a bruta 
taste that can find any pleasure in that. Mere 
wanton cruelty can never be defensible sport, and 
should the present legislature accede to the re- 
quest for a repeal of the law prohibiting pigeon- 
shooting, we should not think it a competent 

to deal with the higher interests of society and the 
State. We do not expect that it will do this, for 
the law has worked to the complete satisfaction of 
the many, however much it may have excited the 
criticism of the few. It is the duty of law makers 
not only to discourage but to condemn all such 
brutalizing spectacles as prize fights, cocking 
mains, ‘ pigeon-shoots,’ etc.” — Post, Feb. 10. 


“ Representative Frank Gargan of this city has 
introduced an order into the legislature, looking 
to the repeal of the humane law which forbids the 
‘sport’ known as ‘ pigeon-shooting.’ It is need- 
less to say that it ought not to pass. Let us have 
no backward steps.” — Transcript, Feb. 9. 


“ There seems to be no call to repeal the law 
prohibiting pigeon-shooting, which was passed by 
the legislature two years ago. That law was in 
the line of humane legislation, and the number of 
people who find fault with it must be very small. 
When the law was passed it was the result of a 
patient hearing, in which the cruelty of the sport 
prohibited was clearly shown.” —- Herald, Feb. 10. 


“ The legislature has before it an order for the 
repeal of the act of 1879 ‘to suppress pigeon- 
shooting and similar sports.’ We sincerely hope 
the act will not be repealed. The law was not 
enacted hastily or without due consideration. It 
was demanded by the best sense of the commu- 
nity as a check upon the prevalence of sports in 
which unnecessary pain was inflicted upon ani- 
mals, and it is in the direct line of other legisla- 
tion upon similar matters which has been sus- 
tained by unanimous public approval. It is not 
claimed, so far as we can learn, that any abuse of 
authority has occurred under this law, or that any 
citizen has suffered through its enforcement. On 
the contrary, sports have flourished and increased, 
and everybody is satisfied with the restriction 
which forbids the killing or torturing of animals 
for fun, or as an exhibition of skill. The law 
should stand as it is.” — Globe, Feb 10. 


or 


Branding of Cattle. 


A recent article in “ Our Dumb Animals” on 
this subject has led to the consideration of what 
can be done to lessen it? One lady writes that 
she met an owner of a ranch, who told her that 
the sufferings among cattle from this cause in 
Wyoming and Nebraska are terrible One man 
is infamous because of his brand, a brand known 
as the “ sardine-box on a raft.” Cannot some 
one familiar with cattle-raising suggest a better 
way than any brand, of distinguishing the cattle 
of various owners ? 

Gifts to our Society 

Were unusually numerous in January, as the re- 
ceipts on page 80 show. Our thanks are due to 
all; but it is worthy of special mention that one 
church, the Eliot of Newton, and one Sunday- 
school class, Mr. Brigham’s of Dorchester, are 
among the donors. May their example be fol- 
lowed! 
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“A man’s true wealth is the good he does in 
this world. When he dies mortals will ask what 

roperty he left behind him; but angels will ask, 
What good deeds hast thou sent before thee ?” — 
Mohammed. 
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The American Humane Association. 
JupGeEs’ CircuLaR No. 2. 
General Notice to Competitors for the “ Improved 
Cattle Car” Award. 
N. W. cor. CLINTON AND JACKSON Teel” 


Cuicaco, ILL., Feb. 1, 1881. 
To all 


Competitors : 

The time for receiving Models and Plans for 
“ An improved Cattle Car,” as specified in our cir- 
cular of July 12, 1880, having expired January 1, 
1881, the undersigned, to prevent unnecessary cor- 
respondence, respectfully gives the following in- 
formation : 

We have received 420 models, of which number 
thirteen (13) had no names or addresses on them, 
so that we know not whence they came, and about 
200 Plans and Sketches which are not all listed 
yet, so that we cannot give the exact number. 

In the short time which has elapsed since Jan- 
uary 1, and during which we have been busy at 
work listing the articles received, we have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries from competitors, ask- 
ing why we do not announce the name of the win- 
ner, return the models, etc., etc. and some, we re- 
pret to say, insinvating that our decision is being 

7 “ quiet ” from corrupt intent on our part. 

e would respectfully suggest, in answer to 
these inquiries, that it should be manifest to any 
one who would give the subject a little thought, 
that, to bring all these Models, Plans and Descrip- 
tions into “ shape,” — some of the Descriptions be- 
ing scattered over half a dozen letters of different 
dates — to compare them with the One Hundred 
and Eleven (111) U. S. Patents heretofore granied 


Sor Stock Cars, so as to reject all which are not new; 


and, finally, to decide which shall be entitled to 
the Award, involves a vast amount of labor — 
labor which could not be properly performed in 
less than several months’ time, in our opinion, 
even were the Judges to entirely neglect their 
acl business and give their whole time to this 
work, 

The decision of the Judges, when arrived at, 
will be made known to the “ American Humane 
Association,” which Association will act on that 
decision, and give due notice of its final action — 
all as specified in our circular of July 12, 1880. 
Uniti that time no one will know the result of the 
Award. 

It is possible that quite a number of Models are 
now lying at the different express offices in this 
city, not having been received by us, because the 
express charges had not been prepaid; so that 
any person who has sent a model to us, for which 
he has not received our acknowledgment, he had bet- 
ter have the express agent to whom he originally 
delivered the package trace it up. 

Many applications have been made to us, by 
members of the press, and others interested, to 
examine the Models and Plans submitted, which 
sppemetens have, thus far, invariably been de- 
clined. When all the judges shall come together, 
after the clerical and expert work has been done, 
to make the final decision, it will be competent for 
them to decide on the above point. In the mean- 
time, if any competitor is unwilling that his Model 
or Plans should be seen as above, he will please 
notify us. 

It is our intention to send this circular to each 
competitor from whom either a Model, Plan, 
Sketch or Written Suggestion has been received ; 
should any person, however, who has forwarded 
either of the above to us, not receive this circular, 
and learn of its issuance, through the press or 
otherwise, we will forward one on application ; in 
which case he will consider it an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of his shipment, unless otherwise 
notified in writing. 

In closing, we would say, that this circular is 
designed as an answer to all questions until the 
determination and publication of the Award; so 
that written answers to inquiries need not be ex- 
pected from us hereafter, unless in exceptional 
cases, 


Respectfully, 
Epwin LEE Brown, 
President of “ A. H. A.” and Chairman of Judges. 


Addresses. 

Weare glad to learn, from the “ Illinois Humane 
Journal,” that Edwin Lee Brown, Esq., is ready 
to give addresses on the animal transportation 
question wherever desired at the West. He makes 
no charge for his services, travelling expenses, 
including hotel bills, being all the pecuniary risk 
that any society or individuals would incur. 

We hope he may have many calls. Wherever 
he goes he will richly repay every hearer who 
desires to learn his duty in regard to this painful 
and urgent subject. Few men know so much 
about it from personal observation, and no one 
wars against the cruelties more earnestly and dis- 
interestedly. 
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The Pros and Cons of Horse-Clipping.—The Russian 
Plan. 

In the January number of “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” there is an interesting article by Dr. George 
E. Foote, in which he gives his arguments against 
clipping horses in winter, in reply to some that 
have been advanced in favor of this practice. Iam 
free to admit that I think the Doctor has the better 
of his antagonist, whoever he may be, on mere 
principles of health, to say nothing of humanity ; 
but my feelings personally are so strong against 
clipping, that I may not be a fair judge of the 
question. The percentage of horses for whom 
clipping is possibly beneficial, as, for instance, 
horses kept and used merely for fast trotting, is so 
very small a number of those to be seen day and 
night in the streets of the city, or in the country, — 
the beasts who faithfully and patiently do the hard 
work of the human race,—that their claims need 
not be specially considered, compared with the 
latter class. But the clipping of the privileged 
few cannot, in my opinion, but be a bad example 
for the owners of the others. The driver of a pub- 
lic hack, whose horses have to stand many hours 
in the cold, looks with a certain admiration at the 
clipped trotter of the sport, as he dashes by to the 
park or the road, and wonders if he might not 
properly try the experiment, and so make his 
horses neater in appearance, to say nothing of the 
labor in the stable it will save him. Thus the 
example may affect the horses of cars, wagons, 
carts, trucks, and so on through the list of draught 
animals, for whom clipping is an absolute cruelty 
and a danger, which no amount of blanketing can 
compensate. 

When I was in Russia, one winter many years 
ago, both at St. Petersburg and Moscow, as well 
as in the country, I was delighted to find that clip- 
ping was a practice, if not unknown, at least never 
indulged in. From the magnificent Orloff steppers 
of the Tzar himself, rushing furiously along the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, down to the humble animal of 
the peasant in the interior districts, never did I see a 
clipped horse. Their hair was allowed to remain 
‘as nature willed it, and so they were always ready 
for work night or day, with apparently little if any 
annoyance, with the thermometer at zero. Be- 
sides this, when kept standing, they were liberally 
covered with rich Persian blankets, or inferior 
and cheaper ones, according to their rank and 
station in horse life. And, speaking of Russian 
horses, let me say that the ridiculous blinder, or 
blinker, is unknown throughout the length and 
breadth of that great nation, and is only seen on 


the horses of some of the foreigners in the capital, 
who have brought their less civilized harnesses 
with them from London, Paris, or New York. 
Certainly there is a good deal to be learned in the 
Russian treatment of the noblest of the animals 
God has given us for our use and delight. 
NATHAN APPLETON. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The February meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was held on Wednesday, the 16th, at 
11 a. M., at 96 Tremont Street. Present: Mrs. 
Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Iasigi, Mrs. 
Homans, Miss Mary P. Russell, Miss Alice Rus- 
sell, Messrs. J. Murray Forbes, S. E. Sawyer, and 
A. Firth. Mr. Sawyer was elected Chairman. 

The record of the last meeting was read and 
approved, and a general report of the cash transac- 
tions in January presented by the Secretary. 

Some cases were considered, and a line of action 
determined upon, which do not require to be pub- 
licly reported. 

The committee on the subject reported the 
nomination of Charles Fairchild, Esq., as Treas- 
urer, to succeed O. W. Peabody, Esq., after the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and it was unanimously approved. 
Thanks were returned to Mr. Peabody for his 
gratuitous and admirable service of five years as 
treasurer; recognizing his request to be released 
as reasonable, while regretting its necessity. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of a warranty 
deed of ten and two-thirds acres of land in Melrose 
to the Society, by Mrs. Syme, of Philadelphia. 
The Secretary was instructed to express to Mrs. 
Syme the profound thanks of the Directors for this 
welcome and generous recognition of our Society. 

The Secretary made known the payment of 
thirty-five hundred dollars ($3,500) from the estate 
of Frederick May, by F. W. G. May, Esq, his ex- 
ecutor. 

The bequest of five hundred dollars by Miss 
Elizabeth S. Lobdell, of Boston, since the last 
meeting of the Directors, was made known 

The Secretary reported progress on certain mat- 
ters at the State House, to which reference was 
made at the last meeting, and which are spoken of 
elsewhere in this paper. 

Capt. Currier made a report of the more im- 
portant cases which agents have had the past 
month. 

At 12 o’clock it was voted to adjourn. 


Burning of a Live Rat with Kerosene. 


A few months since we reported an atrocious act 
of this nature in Boston, and the painful fact that 
the judge to whom application was made for a 
warrant declined to issue one. We have now to 
report a repetition of the crime by another party, 
and a refusal again of a warrant by another judge. 
There was no doubt as to the alleged fact, nor as 
to the doer, in either case, nor was it denied that 
the law covers the offence, but the expediency of 
prosecutions was doubted. A conclusion so lame 
and impotent, we think, must awaken surprise and 
regret wherever known. We may give particulars 
hereafter. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of — 
Cruelty to Children. 


The office of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children is at No. 1 Pem- 
berton Square, Room 7, Boston. President, R. E. 
Apthorp, General Agent, Frank B. Fay, and Treas- 
urer, Geo. B. Dorr The price of annual-member- 
ship is $5.00, and of life membership, $50.00.. The 
Society deserves a most generous support. 
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Mhildren’s Department. 


What Might Have Been. 

It might have been that the sky was green, and the grass 
serenely blue; 

It might have been that grapes on thorns and figs on this- 
tles grew ; 

It might have been that rainbows gleamed before the 
showers came; 

It might have been that lambs were fierce and bears and 
tigers tame ; 

It might have been that cold would melt and summer heat 
would freeze ; 

It might have been that ships at sea would sail against the 
breeze — 

And there may be worlds unknown, dear, where we would 
find the change 

From all that we have seen or heard, to others just as 
strange — 

But it never could be wise, dear, in haste to act or speak ; 

It never could be noble to harm the poor and weak ; 

It never could be kind, dear, to give a needless pain ; 

It never could be honest, dear, to sin for greed or gain; 

And there could not be a world, dear, while God is true 

above, 

Where right and wrong were governed by any law but 

love. 


— Kate Lawrence, in “ Wide Awake.” 


or 


Johnny’s Private Argument. 
A poor little tramp of a doggie, one day, 
Low-spirited, weary, and sad, 
From a crowd of rude urchins ran limping away, 
And followed a dear little lad. 
Whose round, chubby face, with the merry eyes blue, 
Made doggie think, “ Here is a good boy and true!” 


So, wagging his tail and expressing his views 
With a sort of affectionate whine, 

Johnny knew he was saying, “‘ Dear boy, if you choose, 
To be any dog’s master, be mine.” 

And Johnny’s blue eyes opened wide with delight, 

As he fondled the doggie and hugged him so tight. 


But alas! on a day that to Johnny was sad, 
A newspaper notice he read, 

“ Lost a dog: limped a little, and also he had 
A spot on the top of his head. 

Whoever returns him to me may believe 

A fair compensation he’ll surely receive.” 


Johnny didn’t want money, not he; ’twasn’t that 
That made him just sit down to think, 
And made a grave look on his rosy face fat, 
And made those blue eyes of his wink 
To keep back the tears which were ready to flow, 
As he thought to himself, “‘ Must the dear doggie go?” 


*Twas an argument Johnny was holding just there 
With his own little conscience so true. 

“ It is plain,” whispered conscience, “ that if you’d be fair, 
There is only one thing you can do; 

Restore to his owner the dog; don’t delay, 

But attend to your duty at once, and to-day!” 


No wonder he sat all so silent and still, 
Forgetting to fondle his pet — 
The poor little boy thinking hard with a will ; 
While thought doggie, ““ What makes him forget, 
I wonder, to frolic and play with me now. 
And why does he wear such a sorrowful brow ?” 


Well, how did it end? Johnny’s battle was fought, 
And the victory given to him: 
The dearly-loved pet to his owner was brought, 
Tho’ it made little Johnny’s eyes dim. 
But a wag of his tail doggie gives to this day 
Whenever our Jobnny is passing that way. 
— Mary D. Brine, in the Churchman. 
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A Parrot on the “ Challenger.”” 


“ Robert survived all the extremes of the heat 
and cold of the voyage and perils of all kinds, 


from heavy tumbles, driving gales of wind, and 
the falling about of books and turniture. He had 
one of his legs crippled, and his feathers never 
ned properly, but he was perfectly happy, and 

om his perch, which was one of the wardroom 
hat-pegs, he talked away and amused us during 
the whole voyage. His great triumph, constantly 
repeated, was ‘ What! two thousand fathoms and 
no bottom? Ah Doctor Carpenter F.R.S.’ He 
knew his own name perfectly, and I have known 
him clime over the ledge in at the door of the 
cabin of Dr. MacLean, his chief friend, when I 
have been sitting there on a dark rough night, 
after he had come to grief and tumbled off his 
perch with a thump, plaintively appealing with 
* Robert,’ ‘ Robert.’ — Notes by a Naturalist on 
the “ Challenger.” 
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A SpaNIsH peasant living in the suburbs of 
Madrid, has long been in the habit of repairing 
daily to the accompanied by a donkey laden 
with milk for distribution among certain custom- 
ers. One day, however, the master was taken ill, 
whereupon his wife suggested that the ass should 
be sent on his customary journey alone. The 
panniers were accordingly filled with cans of milk 
as usual, and a bit of paper was attached to the 
donkey’s headstall requesting the customers to 
help themselves to their ordinary allowance of 
milk, and to put back the cans into the pannier. 
Off started the donkey, and he returned in due 
course with the cans empty and with everything 
in order. The master found, upon inquiry, that 
the trusty messenger had called at the right doors 
without missing one, and also that in some instan- 
ces he had pulled the bell with his teeth when 
kept waiting. From that day forward the donkey 
has gone his rounds alone. 


The Stork.— An Interesting Invalid. 


The “ Nachrichten ” of Basle adds a new anec- 
dote to the rich collection of German stork tales. 
During one of the great storms of the present poet. 
the lightning struck a barn in the village of Low- 
enberg, and a stork’s nest, in which there were some 
young storklings, was threatened by the flames. 
The two parent birds contemplated the horrible 
situation from a distance with evident distress. 
At last the mother bird darted down upon the 
nest, and seizing one of her young family with her 
beak, bore it off to a safe spot upon a meadow. 
The father followed her, and settled down to keep 
watch over his offspring. When the mother re- 
turned to the scene of danger the fire had reached 
the nest, in which one bird still remained; but 
while she was flying round it, preparing for a 
descent, the young one fell through the charred 
nest into the burning barn. It was no moment 
for thought. Down darted the mother into the 
smoke and fire, and coming up with her spross- 
ling in her beak, flew off, apparently unhurt. 

On the next day a wounded stork fell to the 
ground in the market-place of the neighboring 
town of Trebbin. She was unable to stand, and 
the policeman of the little town carried her into 
the guardhouse, where it was discovered that both 
her legs were sorely burned, and she was recog- 
nized as the heroic mother who had done the 
brave feat of rescue at the fire in Lowenberg. 
A physician was sent for, and the burgomaster 
found her a temporary hospital in the Rathaus. 
Meanwhile, the spouse of the sick she-stork had 
discovered her whereabouts. He attended dili- 
gently to the two young ones, and paid daily visits 
to the mother, as if to inform himself how the 
patient was getting on, and to assure her that 
their children were doing well. The school chil- 
dren of Trebbin readily charged themselves with 
the task of finding food for the patient, bringing 
her every day far more than the necessary number 
of living frogs. The burgomaster paid an official 
visit every day to the sick guest of the municipal- 
ity, to see that the doctor’s orders were duly car- 
ried out, and in less than a fortnight the bird was 
sufficiently hale to fly away to her husband and 
children.— London Globe. 


Do Horses Count? 


A driver on one of the Fourteenth Street (Wash- 
ington) cars is strongly of the opinion that horses 
count. Each car, he says, makes nineteen trips a 
day. There are four horses used, three making 
five trips and one four trips. After these stated 
trips, if for any reason it is necessary to send the 
car back, it is almost impossible to get the horse 
out of the stable. With the drivers and stable- 
men, who frequently witness such exhibitions, 
there is a firm belief in the mathematical abilities 
of the horse. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Kindness Remembered. 


Of the late Father Edward Purcell a writer in 
the “ Commercial” of Cincinnati says: “ It is with- 
in the positive knowledge of the writer that the 
fish in the lake of the Brown County Convent 
came to the edge of the pond upon his approach ; 
that the swans, wild to all else, came to the mimic 
beach and sang to him. In the bitter days of the 
winter, now half gone by, the birds of the field 
came to the windows of his convent retirement 
and fed from his bounty upon the sills. If only 
half satisfied, they knocked at the panes until the 
repast was replenished.” A curious custom of 
Father Purcell was that of staying closely at home 
until sunset, when he would take a short walk 
unaccompanied, generally going over the same 
route.— Boston Transcript. 


Remarkable Animals of Tasmania. 


Australia and Tasmania possess many speci- 
mens of strange animal life; even in the latter, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, are found several species 
which exist only on that small bit of the earth’s 
surface 

They are the residence of the curious family of 
animals with pouches, called Marsupialia, from 
Marsupiwm, signifying a purse or bag. One vari- 
ety of this species, the opposum, is found in the 
United States, and a few live in South America 
and Mexico; but in the Australian regions are 
more than seventy different kinds of these singu- 
lar creatures. The leader of them all is the great 
kangaroo, which stands about five feet high when 
resting upon its hind feet and haunches When 
running it springs from the ground in an erect 
position, holding its short fore-arms tight to its 
chest, like a professional runner, and it will go as 
far as sixteen feet at one jump. From twenty to 
thirty species of kangaroos are found in Australia 
and the surrounding islands. 

An enormous bird is found in the Australian 
countries, called the emu. In its habits and gen- 
eral appearance it resembles the ostrich, although 
it does not possess the exquisite plumage of that 
bird The long drooping feathers of the emu are 
brownish-black in color, and covered with hairy 
fibres. A full-grown bird is five or six feet in 
height. It never flies, but, like the ostrich, is a 
very swift runner, and, as it is very shy, is difficult 
to capture. Its nest is a hole scraped in the 

und, where it lays six or seven dark-green eggs. 
Gases are much hunted by the Bushmen, as a fine 
clear oil is prepared from the skin, which is highly 
prized for its medicinal qualities. 

Many varieties of remarkable and beautiful 
birds are found in Australia and Tasmania; the 
lyre-bird, with its wonderful tail-feathers; the 
odd owl-like “‘ morepoke,” which screams its own 
name through the forest-solitudes all night long; 
glistening bronze-winged pigeons; strange and 
gorgeous parrots; and others, to describe which 
would fill a large volume. In this locality are 
nearly a hundred species of birds and beasts not 
found in any other portion of the world, and th 
are all, with scarcely a single exception, the odd- 
est and strangest of existing creatures. 


THE subject for conversation at an evening en- 
tertainment was the intelligence of animals, par- 
ticularly dogs. Smith says: “ There are dogs 
that have more sense than their masters.” “ Just 
so,” responds young Fitznoodle; “I’ve got that 


kind of a dog myself!” 


| |_| 
| | | 
| 
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Landseer’s Picture. 

We enrich our little paper this | 
month with another engraving | 
from the works of the great ani- | 
mal painter. While in the“ Lay- | 
ing down the Law” there was a_ 
touch of irony, in this there is | 
a naturalness and pathos which | 
goes to the heart. The poor man’s 
cot, the lonely death of its late 
occupant, and the fidelity of his | 


dog, are all present to the eye at 


a glance. We copy Mr. Ruskin’s 
criticism upon the picture, writ- 
ten about the year 1850 :— 

“ Take, for instance, one of the 
most perfect poems or pictures | 
(I use the words as synonymous) , 
which modern times have seen — 
‘The Highland Shepherd’s Chiet 
Mourner.’ Here the exquisite ex- 
ecution of the crisp and glossy 
hair of the dog, the bright sharp 
touch of the green bough beside 
it, the clear painting of the wood 
of the coffin and the folds of the 
blanket, are language—language 
clear and expressive in the high- 
est degree. But the close pressure 
of the dog’s breast against. the 
wood, the convulsive clinging of 
the paw which has dragged the 


THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD’S CHIEF MOURNER. By LANDsEER, 1837. 


The Shepherd Dog. 

Although it has before been 
printed in “Our DumbAnimals,” 
we gladly give the “ Ettrick. 
Shepherd’s” testimony again 
to his value. The whole chap- 
ter from which it is taken is 
full of incidents in proof of 
what is said in this extract. 
The chapter may be found in 
the fourth volume of his Tales 
and Sketches, Blackie & Son’s 
edition. 

“ A single shepherd and his 
dog will accomplish more in 
gathering a stock of sheep from 
a Highland farm, than twenty 
shepherds could do without 
dogs; and it is a fact, that, 
without this docile animal, the 
pastoral life would be a mere 
blank. Without the shepherd’s 
dog, the whole of the open 
mountainous land in Scotland 
would not be worth a sixpence. 
[t would require more hands to 
manage a stock of sheep, gather 
them from the hills, force them 
into houses and folds, and drive 
them to markets, than the prof- 
its of the whole stock would be 
capable of maintaining. Well 


blanket off the trestle, the total powerlessness of 
the head laid, close and motionless, upon its folds, 
the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter 
hopelessness, the rigidity of repose which marks 
that there has been no motion ror change in the 
trance of agony since the last blow was struck on 
the coffin-lid, the quietness and gloom of the cham- 
ber, the spectacles marking the place where the 
Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely had 
been the life — how unwatched the departure of 
him who is now laid solitary in his sleep ; — these 
are all thoughts — thoughts by which the picture 
is separated at once from hundreds of equal, as far 
as mere painting goes, by which it ranks as a 
work of high art, and stamps its author not as a 
neat imitator of the texture of the skin, or the fold 
of a drapery, but as the man of mind.” — Modern 
Painters, ii., 1851, p. 8. 


A Noble St. Bernard Dog. 

Monk, said to be the largest and most valuable 
St. Bernard dog in the country, died on Sunday 
morning of hemorrhage of the lungs. He was 
owned by D. P. Foster of 29 South Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

“TI brought Monk,” said Mr. Foster, “ from 
the monastery of St. Gothard, in Switzerland, 
last August. He cost me $500, but I have 
since refused $8.0 for him, and I valued him 
at $1,000. He weighed about 170 pounds, 
stood thirty-four inches from the shoulder to the 
ground, and measured six feet nine inches from 
his nose to the tip of his tail. He was two years 
old, of a tawny lion color, with large, lustrous, 
kindly hazel eyes, a heavy drooping jaw, and huge 
overlapping upper lip. His frame was massive 
und his face beamed with intelligence. When 
reared upon his hind feet he looked enormous and 
fieree, yet he had such a gentle and kindly nature 
that children delighted to play with him, and he 
with them. Every day I took him out into Wash- 
ington Square for his airing, and he was a great 
favorite with the nurses and children, and would 
poke his nose into every baby carriage that came 
near. He was a pure, rough-coated St. Bernard. 


His father and mother are yet employed by the 
monks of St. Gothard in hunting the mountain 
passes in search of unfortunate travellers. They 
are named Jungfrau and Monk, and they dis- 
tinguished themselves in 1871 by saving the lives 
of several of a large party of monks, guides, and 
travellers who were buried in an avalanche. The 
breed has been kept distinct by distribution among 
the gentry in the surrounding valleys, so that 
whenever the avalanche has buried an unusual 
number, the stock has been replenished. There are 
both rough and smooth-coated St. Bernards, sim- 
ilar in all characteristics except the hair. The 
prevailing colors are tawny and brindle. The 
dogs that are marked with a white line about the 
neck and up the face are prized most, as their 
miurks resemble the badge of the monks’ order. 
Although Monk was only a year and a half old he 
had been engaged in the work of saving travellers, 
and knew many of the mountain paths. 

“He was a dog of exemplary behavior,” Mr. 
Foster continued. ‘* No man could enter the house 
at night without his permission, and none could 
go out unless [ was there to give my consent. He 
was obedient, would fetch and carry, shake hands, 
lie down for the children to play with him, 
and give his old mountain howl of distress if he 
wanted help. He would go out in the street un- 
accompanied, and then only after his toilet had 
been properly made—his face washed and his 
hair combed. He understood simple commands 
in three languages — Latin, French, and English. 
If there was a noise at the front door he would 
be the first there. If the bell rang in the‘night 
he would come and wake me up by scratching at 
the door. His first mate was Minka, formerly the 


‘ property of the Duchess of Oldenburg. Monk 


had one peculiarity; he did not like soldiers, and 
when he met one he wouid step back and crouch 
as if ready for a spring. The reason of it was 
that he had been struck when young by a soldier. 
He always seemed to remember that blow, the 
monks said, and I found it true. He always re- 
minded me of the lines that I once saw on a pic- 
ture of old Monk, his father: 


“In joy and sorrow I am my master’s friend, 
Honest and faithful, bribeless to the end.’” 


— New York Times. 


may the shepherd feel an in- 
terest in his dog; he it is indeed that earns 
the family’s bread, of which he is himself con- 
tent with the smallest morsel; always grate- 
ful, and always ready to exert his utmost abili- 
ties in his master’s interest. Neither hunger, 
fatigue, nor the worst of treatment, will drive him 
from his side ; he will follow him through fire and 
water, as the saying is, and through every hard- 
ship, without murmur or repining, till he liter- 
ally fall down dead at his foot. if one of them is 
obliged to change masters, it is sometimes long 
betore he will acknowledge the new one, or con- 
descend to work for him with the same willingness 
as he did for his former lord; but if he once ac- 
knowledge him, he continues attached to him till 
death; and though naturally proud and high- 
spirited, in as far as relates to his master, these 
qualities (or rather failings) are kept so much in 
subordination, that he has not a will of his own.” 
Only a Dog. 

We were all crying, every one of us. Father 
declared it was smoke that had got into his eyes 
and made them smart; but mother threw her 
apron over her head and sat rocking and sobbing 
for ten minutes. Phoebe and I just threw our- 
selves down on the floor by poor Leo, and I took 
his dear old shaggy head in my lap, and the hot 
tears dropped one by one; and Phebe petted his 

r ol: stiff ears and smoothed out his thin, gray 
airs; and then we took off the old brass collar 
that was marked all over with hieroglyphics that 
we had scratched with pins in the proud days 
when he first wore it; then we cried again; and 
just then in walked Squire Totts, and he didn’t 
seem to know what to do when he saw us all so 
distressed ; he looked at us and then at Leo; then 
he took out his handkerchief and gave his nose a 
real Sunday-school blowing, and said, kind of 
huskily : 

“ Why, it’s wicked to feel s’ bad. Anybody d’ 
spose it was 9 pusson: ‘taint only a dog!” 

That just made us all feel worse! There wasn’t 
any heaven for him to go to, and we knew we 
never could see him again, and we couldn’t re- 
member any life without Leo, we were such little 
tots when he came to us, and he had been one of 
the family all the time. Father used to lecture 
him just as he did us children. “ Where did I see 
you to-day, sir?” he would say; “over at Mr. 

lason’s, associating with that dog that steals? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Shame!” And then Leo would whine, and pretty 
soon father would say, “ Go to bed, sir!” and he’d 
sneak off to his box in the back shed and lie 
awake all night to protect us while we slept, and 
he never once in over fourteen years was forgetful 
of his trust — and he was “ only a dog.” 

Only a dog! Why, was there ever a time that 
we went racing home from school that Leo hadn't 
met us half-way, to race with us and do all sorts 
of funny tricks at our bidding? And how proud 
we had always been of him, with his handsome, 
stately presence and superior manners, and how 
safe we felt to hear his deep-chested bark as we 
went to sleep! 

Well, death had found him, sure enough; and we 
buried him out in the grove in a little hollow 
where he loved to lie on hot summer days, and 
there will be no resurrection for him, though there 
will be for the vilest thief he kept from our doors; 
but none the less, in looking over his honest, 
blameless life, in which he was never faithless to 
any, even the smallest trust, I dare apply to him 


the Master's meed of praise, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant; though, as Squire Totts 
said, “ he was only a dog.” — Detroit Free Press. 


> 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Honor to whom Honer, 


Iam exceeding glad the day has eome when 
there is an effort made to prevent abusing the 
animals which God has created for man’s benefit, 
and yet I am pained every day to see so much 
abuse. My father was a very humane person; he 
passed away more than twenty years since, but 
when I read your paper I think of him. I am 
nearly seventy years old, and when I was a child 
I recollect how much he used to say against the 
check-rein and when he bad a new harness the 
first thing he did was to take off the crupper. In- 
variably, in cold weather, when going to use his 
horse, he would bring the headstall in the house 
and lay it by the fire until the frost was all out of 
the bits; and often would he speak of the suffer- 
ing of the poor animals. All through the sum- 
mer he would tie up his cows because the dew 
would be cold on their backs. The farm was so 
arranged that they could have fresh air. He used to 
say, “ I shall not let my horse for any one to drive, 
except in case of sickness or death.” There was 
a man in the neighborhood who sometimes want- 
ed a horse to go to market, which was four miles 
away, and he would say, “ I will go and carry you, 
but you cannot have my horse unlessI go.” All 
his children have followed his example. MM. T. 


or 


To Horse-Owners and Drivers. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO AN IMPROVED METHOD OF WINTER 
SHOEING, BY GEORGE FLEMING, VETERINARY SuR- 
GEON, ENGLAND. 


“ The ordinary method of ‘ sengning* the shoes, 
as it is termed, consists in taking them off the 
hoofs, turning up a sharpened calk, and perhaps 
adding a sharp toe-piece, and putting them on 

ain. This is a slow and expensive process, and 
of course requires the aid of the farrier either in 
the stables or at the forge: it is very injurious to 
the hoofs, takes a good deal of time, and, in conse- 
quence of the projections being only soit iron, 
must be repeated at short intervals. Besides, in 
the hurry which always exists at this time, the 
shoes are often badly put on, and get loose or are 
lost, or the nails are driven in to the quick. 

“This method consists merely in punching a 
square hole at the end of each branch, and, if 
thought desirable, at the toe of the shoe, and insert- 
ing into it a square, slightly tapering plug of 
steel, with a sharp point projecting beyond the 
lower surface of the shoe. The plug may be any 
reasonable length, irom one to three inches, but it 
must fit the hole somewhat accurately and tightly, 
and must not go quite through the shoe to the hoof. 
It may be tempered at the point to give it more 
durability ; and nothing more is necessary than 
to insert it into the ho'e, give it a slight tap on 
the point to fix it, until the horse puts his weight 


on it and drives it home, when it is firmly retained, 
every step keeping it tighter in. This stud rarely 
falls out when properly made; and when required 
to be removed, as to be re-sharpened, replaced b 
another, or lett out altogether, a few taps on ea 
side will generally start it, owing to the taper on 
that portion which fits into the shoe. Thisis avery 
inexpensive plan. An old horse-rasp, value three- 
pence, will make eighty-two studs, and a farrier 
can furnish thesein an hour. A set of studs will 
last four or five days, and the simple square hole 
takes but little time to punch. At the commence- 
ment of the winter, say November, all the shoes 
ut upon my troop horses are provided with these 
oles, and the farriers have their studs ready. 
Should the frost suddenly set in, all the horses can 
be made proof against slipping on sheet-ice, even 
in a few minutes, and with a good supply of studs, 
may travel for weeks without going near a forge, 
or requiring the farrier. When the frost disap- 
pears, the studs can be taken out again, and they 
may be removed every night in the stable, and 
inserted in the morning before going to duty.” 


Republished from “ Animal World,” by the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, for gratuitious circulation. 

The method of .Dr. Fleming, was very exten- 
sively used last winter, and reports were most 
favorable. We shall be glad to know the result 
of any trials here.—[Ep. O. D. A. 


Correspondence. 

“ T know a farmer who always stops to blanket 
his horse when he ties him, however cold he may 
be. This man owns eleven little lambs, and as 
his barn was too cold for such little creatures, he 
took them into a room in his house, put into ita 
stove and keeps them there the first few weeks 
of their lives, where they lie and sleep comforta- 
bly with their mammas. They frolic with their 
owner’s children, too, being gentle and free from 
all fear.” 


A FARMER'S dog, at West Lincoln, II1., seized a 
man who was taking a girl out eer, 3 a window, 
for the purpose of an elopement, and held on until 
the father came.— Journal, Feb. 5. 

Form of Bequest of Persenal Property. 

I give and bequeath to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals the sum 
of ——dollars for the objects of said Society, 
directing my Executors to pay the same to the 
person who shall be acting as Treasurer of said 
Society at the time. : 


44> 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in January. 


Whole number of complaints received, 164; viz., Beating, 11; 
overworking and overlouding, 43; overdriving, 1; driving when 
lame or galled, 13; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
25; abandoning, 2; torturing, 6; driving when diseased, 2; 
cruelly transporting, 1; general cruelty, 60. 

Remedied without prosecution, 82; warned, 42; not substan. 
tiated, 25 ; not found, 5; anonymous, Sa greoreet, 8; convicted, 6. 

Animals taken from work, 21; killed, 30. 


Receipts by the Society in January. 
Fines. 

From Justices’ Court. — Westfield (2 cases), $8. 

From Municipal Courts. — Boston, $25; Brighton District (4 
cases), $14.50. 

From Superior Court. — Suffolk County, $15. 

From witness fees, $5.80. Total, $68.30. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering, $50; Nathan D. Chase, $50; 
Mrs. Sarah 8. Russell, $50; Mrs. Leland Fairbanks, $12.20; 
Mrs. F. A. Davis, $10; A. L. F., $10; Henry B. Hill, $10; 
Eliot Church, Newton, by W. O. Trowbridge, Treasurer, $6; 
A Friend, $5; Mrs. J. M. Cheney, $5; Hon. James B. Colt, $5 
Miss A. F. Moseley, $5; Mrs. Charlies 8. Rogers, $3; W. D 
Brigham’s Sunday School Class, Dorchester, $2; a Friend, $2; 
Mrs. Thomas Cole, $1; Mrs. Blaney, $1; Clarendon Harris, $1. 
Total, $228.20. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Woman’s Branch of Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Penn., $31.25; Mrs. J. Quincy, Sen., 
$22.25; Nebraska iety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, $10; Mrs. R. W. Emerson, $11.10; Mra. Leland Fair- 
banks, $7.80; Edw. Sawyer, $5; Zalmon Bonnet, $5; J O. 
L. Hillard, $5; Miss Ellen Waln, $5; P. C. Lewia, $3.50; Miss 
Emeline Crafts, $4.50; William F. Freeman, $4.20; Mrs. D. L. 
Furber, $3.75; Benjamin Howard, $2.25; Walter B. Studley, 


$2.10; J. D. Philbrick, 75 cents; B. Westermann & Co., 72 cents; 
National Home for Disabled Soldiers, Milwaukee, 50 cents; Miss 
Jd. E. Ridgway, 50 cents; Miss L. Titcomb, 50 cents; A. H. 
Roffe, 60 cents. 


Four EACH. 


Hon. Adin Thayer, J. H. Stevens, Chas. C. Goodwin, Samuel 
P. Tenney, Clarendon Harris. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH. 

Rice, Kendall & Co., F. T. Wright, Mies Lucia Hollis, Otis 
Everett, Mrs. John Bracewell, Rev. E. H. Hall, Mrs. Wells 
Waldron, A. OC. Hooper, Mra. W. 8. Stearns, A C. Flint, J. W. 
Austin, J. W. Blake, Mra J. R. Kendrick, C. E. Conant, Mrs. 
Eliza Sutton, Joseph Cummings, D. 8. Philbrick, Mrs. H. Wel- 
lington, Miss A. T. Dana. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 


Dr. A. D. Sinclair, A. W. Austin, Geo. L. Gill, F. H. Turner, 
Waldo Thompson, R. B. Forbes, Anne M. Page, Mrs. A. P. 
. M. Hunt, Mrs. J. B. Carroll, Miss A. B. El- 
dridge, Mrs. 8. C. Allen, Mrs. A. D. Chase, Lane & Hubbard, 
Rev. Pelham Williams, Geo. W. Lane, W. W. Ladd, Mrs. F. 
Cairns, Mrs. E. H. Stroud, M. 8. Ellison, Miss C. E. Ellison, 
Mrs. J. J. Pickeriug, Miss J. F. Hathaway, Mrs. W. E. Jackson, 
J. C. Jackson, Mrs. J. Dunnels, F. N. Seabury, M. D., Mra. M. 
L. King, C. W. Bowen. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. J. F. Marston, W. H. Odiorne, Eben Snow, Mrs. G. F. 
Weld, Joseph A. Willard, Mrs. Wm. pap ag Mrs. Eliza Cush- 
man, John ©. Fernald, B. F. Burgess & Son, T. C. 8., Mra. J. L. 
among Miss Alice Monroe, Rev. N. J. Squires, Mrs. ‘T. Kings- 

ury, Mrs. A. Wadsworth, Russell Marston, W. D. Brigham. 
Cc. 4 Dennie, Mrs. Gibson, C. W. Sever, Frank Morse, Mise A- 
A. Aubin, Miss Torrey, Miss M. Goddard, E. R. Cogyswell, 
E. H. Reed, R. C. Greenleaf, Rev. T. R. Lambert, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Richardson, Mrs. John Nesmith, W. P. Corthell, John Farring- 
. K. Hammond, John Keefe, Geo. 8. Esty, Edward 
L. Tead, H. Ly Lawrence, Chas. E. Moody, N. D. Blake, Jr., 
Mrs. Jacob Dunnell, W. H. Thompson, Mrs. A. Bigelow, Miss 
M. D. Parker, Mrs. H. K. W. Hall, J. C. Braman, A. E. Eaton, 
C. W. Dailey, A. A. Whitney, Miss A. W. Whitney, Mrs. F. M. 
Robinson, Mrs. Geo. 8. Winslow, Chas. Wooley, Hon Ichabod 
Goodwin, Mrs. B. P. Johnson, A. D. Weld, Edmund Webster, 
H. Howland, Sen., Miss Betts, Mrs. M. Vaux, L. Huntress, 
John P. Andrews, Robert Sanford, Mrs. M. P. Silsbee, John P. 
Knowles, Mrs. W. A. Lander, C. A. Gilmore, Benj. F. Knowles, 
Miss Annie McCall, Josiah Osgood, Wm. Barker, Jr., Miss 8. 
M. Taylor, De L. Crittenden, Henry Thayer & Co., Wm. B. 
Callender, Henry Fuller, Jr., L. F. Billings, Miss L. H. Wister, 
Mies M. Peet, Mrs. J. Beale, Mrs. J. B. Eaton, J. H. Putnam, 
N. Canterbury, Mrs. W. M. Kennard, Mrs. R. A. Balcolm, Miss 
M. E. Dillaway, Henry Prebasco, Mrs. 8. Hooper, F. Robbins, 
Edw. A. Webb, Mrs. W. F. Parrott, Mrs. E. G Berry, Mrs. 
R. Pierce, Wm. L. Garrison, W. H. Hopkins, Frank B. Red- 
field, Wm. H. Ford, Mrs. W. 8. Russell, Isaac Gardner, Miss 
E. E. Simmons, Mrs. G. W. Garland, M. E. Noble, J. L. Brig- 
ham, G. White, Mrs. M. True, Dr. G. N. Thompson, H. O. 
Houghton, Mrs. J. T. Clark, Gen. W. J. Smith, Miss Eliza Rice, 
D. R. Noyes, Mrs. T. Wentworth, Ellis Packard, Wm. Stim 
son, Geo. Kinney, J. A. Bacon, A. A. Reed, Jr., Mra. Geo. E. 
Head, Mrs. C. B Coombs, C. Babcock, Miss Edith Babcock 
Anne Carson, Ralph Hobill, Mrs. H. Chapman, Geo. H. Nason, 
Miss Jane Rowley, Benj. F. Dyer, Mrs. J. R. Goodnow, Samuel 
Loring, E. A. Wadleigh, Boylston Ins. Co., Mrs. C. 8. Faulkner, 
Wm. Gerry, H. M. Rice, Mrs. 8. Nickerson, Miss H. M. Bean, 
Miss Jane Gibbons, E. G. Lucas, Thos. W. Sprague, Geo. 8. 
Motley, Richard Collins. Total, $401.27. 

B. 7. Dowse, trustee, for rent, $20. 

Total receipts in January, $717.17. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 


Society for the of to rimat 
Tens: 


$1.00 per annum for one copy; for four, and less than ten 
copies, 75 cents cach; for ten, and less than twenty, 60 cents 
each; for twenty, and less than fifty, 50 cents each; for fifty, and 
less than one hundred, 35 cents each; and for one hundred and 
more, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage FREE to all parts of 
the United States. 


aar- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to 
the Secretary. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, . . «+ ~ $100 00; Associate Annual,. . . $5 00 
Associate Life, . - 60 00/Children’s, . . . . 10 
Active Annual, . . 1000! Branch, .... . 


aa All members receive ‘Our Dumb Animals” free, and all | 
Publications of the Bociety. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL, . . . « « President. 
Ourver W. PeABovY, . . . . + Treasurer. 
CHARLES A. CURRIER, 

Tuomas LANGLAN, 


Orricz or THE 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


& Porrer Pairing Co., 18 Post Office Boston. 
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